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THE INVISIBLE HOUSE. 


By Euia W. PEatTTiE. 


ALTE Lindseys went up to Chicago in the tenth year of their 
dynasty. The dynasty of the Lindseys is not historically 
conspicuous. No one has written a drama about it; and, 
up to this moment, no one had thought of making it the 
subject of a tale. 

It began when Nathaniel Lindsey discovered that 
twenty acres of bad corn land down in central Illinois 
was that much excellent bituminous deposit, highly combustible, moder- 
ately dusty and excessively marketable. 

Mary Ann Lindsey, wife of Nathaniel, drab-haired and drab-eyed, was 
excited, but worried when she heard about the matter. She hardly recog- 
nized her excellent man when she found him awakening to the commercial 
opportunities of the situation. He not only invested the savings of a life- 
time, but borrowed right and left from old acquaintances, and Mary Ann, 
frugal and fearful, foresaw a life of penury and shame. 

She had, indeed, courage, ingenuity and humble faith to meet such a life; 
but she was not a little disconcerted when the money began to flow into her 
coffers by the hundreds and the thousands. The Lindseys had lived in 
Bellows Fails all their lives. They were a quiet couple. Nathaniel was a 
perpetual member of the school board; Mary Ann a permanent president 
of the Ladies’ Aid. They held a pew in church as a matter of fact, were apt 
to feel of a piece of goods a good while before they bought it, and were very 
particular about the scheduling of taxable property. They were conform- 
ists, speaking religiously, politically, and socially. And they were, more- 
over, economists. Which bothered them. _Nathaniel was in the habit of 
shoveling up his own garden and combing his own horse. But what was 
the use of all that, when the previously mentioned coffers were bursting? 
The man was disarranged, and it made him irritable. Besides, what pleas- 
ure was Mary Ann to feel in turning the Sunday frock of her daughter 
Sabra, when there were endless yards of cloth crying out to her that it was 
her duty to buy them and give patronage to the Bellows Falls merchants? 
Or what satisfaction could be derived from the drying of apples against the 
winter’s needs, when there was money for the weekly purchase of fresh ap- 
ples? The world became vexatiously complex. All the arts which Mrs. 
Lindsey had acquired through a long life of patient application to domestic 
science appeared, in the light of present conditions, to be superfluities. 

If Nathaniel Lindsey grew irritable, Mary Ann became restless. 

“Perhaps, father,” she said, addressing her husband one evening, “since 
we've never known anything in life beyond Bellows Falls, it might be a 
good thing for us to go up to the city. Sabra would enjoy seeing the theater 


- and the wild animals at the park. And maybe some one would invite her 


toa ball. We could afford to get her a new white dress.” 

Nathaniel Lindsey rubbed his heels up and down in his comfortable old 
slippers. ‘ 

“T don’t know as I’ve ever seen a place that took my fancy more than this 
sitting-room, Mary Ann,” said he. 

Marvy Ann looked about her mildly—looked at the dun-colored Brussels 
carpet, the eight-day clock, the reproducticns of Landscer’s stags, “Night” 
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and “Morning,” engraved upon plates of steel, at the clean muslin curtains, 
the base-burner and the worn easy chairs, and shook her head. 

“T’d rather like to see something else,” she said, ‘‘and so would Sabra.” 

At that moment the door opened and Sabra Lindsey, the only child of 
the house, came in. Sabra was twenty in years, sixteen in appearance. 
Every gesture and motion of her slight body had a childish quality to it. 
Her long gray eyes, looking out from under heavy, dark lashes, were ex- 
quisitely shy, and in some peculiar way suggestive of tears. Her brow was 
low ; her upper lip was exceedingly short, and this gave a look of tantalizing 
piquancy to a face which would otherwise have appeared too serious. The 
little chin was a firm affair; the neck a delicate shaft, giving one a notion 
that its possessor might have more pride than would be good for her soul’s 
peace. She wore a gray frock of soft material, with a full skirt and a loose 
waist, tied about with a long black scarf knotted in front. Her dark hair, 
wayward and abundant, was confined as well as might be in heavy braids, 
which crossed upon the little head. 

“T was just saying to your father,” said Mrs. Lindsey, “that you and I 
would like a little change. We know about all there is to know in Bellows 
Falls. I think it would do you good to see a little of the world. It would 
do me good, too. I ain’t too old to learn.” 

Sabra stood listening, with a look of ineffable maidenliness upon her 
face—something like that which Juliet wore when her mother and the nurse 
discussed her future. 

“T was saying to your father that there’d be any number of things up in 
the city that you’d be interested to see.” 

Sabra smiled—and then sighed. 

“T should think it might be very pleasant,” she said. She kept silence 
for a moment, and then, to thé utter amazement and dismay of her father and 
mother, burst into a passion of tears, and threw herself, sobbing, in her 
father’s arms. 

“Please, take me away somewhere,” she cried. “I’d like to go away and 
never come back!” , 

Over her bowed form, and while he stroked her hair with a nervous hand, 
Nathaniel made signs of inquiry to Mary Ann; but she shook her head as 
having no knowledge upon the subject. 

“Girls have their little troubles,” he said, softly. “I don’t inquire into 
yours, Sabra. Probably it will pass. I had a great many troubles in my 
youth—which passed. Keep a clean heart, child, and ask the help of your 
God every night and every morning, and nothing evil will harm you. If you 
need your mother or me, come and we'll help you.” 

Self-governed himself, he gave his child credit for equal capacity, and 
Mary Ann, talking over the episode that night, laid it to a girl’s humors. | 

But though the two affected to make light of the matter, that night Sabra 
Lindsey was the “child of many prayers,” and the very next day Nathaniel 
Lindsey began to talk about going up to the city. 

Circumstances facilitated this. A syndicate made him an offer for his 
coal-bearing acres, and the sporadic ambition of the man whose ancestry of 
Yankee traders had aroused in him a brief atavistic energy, set a stiff price, 
got it, and had the peace of knowing himself freed from the need of toil 
all his days. 
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Mrs. Lindsey distributed her most cherished household possessions 
among her neighbors. A parting reception was held in the church parlors, 
and Nathaniel left the richer for a gold-headed cane, and Mary Ann tearful 
in the possession of a three-volumed Longfellow, much illustrated. It was 
an interesting occasion and one which affected the whole community. 
Every one felt it a fit opportunity for the shedding of a few tears. Only 
Sabra, quite dry-eyed, her cheeks burning red, her thin lips pressed together 
with somewhat too much energy, saw the thing through without out- 
ward demonstration of regret. 

‘Concerning a little pilgrimage of hers, Bellows Falls knew nothing. It 
was made over the three serried hills which lay beyond her dwelling, through 
the fallen oak leaves, and the rime and ooze of the bog, in the valleys, to 
a certain grim-looking house upon the margin of a frozen pond. It was a 
house that in her childhood had known a degree of prosperity. Now, with 
faded paint and sagging porches, it presented the appearance of a shabbv 
veteran, who lingered superfluous in time of peace. It was at twilight 
of the sharp December day when Sabra reached the place, and there was 
one light burning in the house. She walked toward it quietly, not endeav- 
oring to conceal herself, but certainly not courting discovery. The shade 
was up, and in the room she saw an elderly woman cooking, the table 
spread for supper, and a voung man, with a strong, homely face, studying 
by the lamp which stood upon the table. She went to the door twice, as if 
she meant to enter, and once she actually lifted her hand to knock. But 
each time something restrained her. Each time, too, the flush upon her 
face deepened. The sound of voices came out from the house, and she lis- 
tened to the tones eagerly, straining forward to catch the vibrations of the 
deep and rather mournful masculine tones. 

“If he had wanted to see me,” she sighed at length, “he would have 
come whicre I was. It seems strange not to goin. I never thought I would 
pass by this door—but it’s better to go on, no doubt.” 

Nothing reassured her. The biting wind, the crying of an owl from the 
marsh, the distant whistle of a locomotive, all seemed to accentuate her 
loneliness. She stood a moment longer looking in at the window, and then 
turned away. 

“That's quite over and done with,” she said aloud in her sleep that night; 
and as she said it in her dreams it is only fair to suppose that she had 
thought it in her waking moments. 

The next fortnight was spent in driving about the raw, wind-swept boule- 
vards of Chicago, searching out a residence which would conform to the 
notions of what the Lindseys ought to have, or rather, what the real estate 
men said they ought to have. Prairie views, lake views and park views 
were considered; brown-stone, green-stone and white-stone houses visited. 
English, Italian, French and American architecture was compared. And 
at last a house was found which all agreed was quite a wonderful hofise. It 
required an expert in electricity, pneumatics and steam to live in it and 
protect the lives of the inmates, but this was considered a recommendation. 
It had polished floors, marvelous mirrors, imposing staircases and aston- 
ishing chandeliers. It appealed to Mrs. Lindsey in a peculiar way. She 
thought what a pleasure it would be to keep the white tiles of the bath- 
room scrubbed, and imagined the delight of filling the linen closet. 
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“When we get settled here,” she said to Sabra, giving her a little hug in 
her pleasurable excitement, ‘some one will be sure to ask you to a party.” 

Sabra thought it not unlikely. She was quite ready and willing to go if 
it came to that. Probably she would go with some tall young man, as 
polite as a prince, who would laugh and sing and dance—not an owl-of-a- 
man, forever bending over his books in a lonely house! Tut, tut! Was it 
possible that she had ever stood shivering outside of anybody's window, 
looking in at a solemn creature who would not give her a thought? She 
would think no more of the matter, which made her blush. Anyway, 
Bellows Falls had been a sad sort of a place. It was different in Chicago, 
particularly when one could buy anything one wanted. The question was, 
What did one want? 

This bothered her a good deal, but little by little she began to get notions 
about the matter. She thought she would like a pink velvet carpet in the 
parlor, with gilt chairs on it, and some lace curtains tied with pink ribbons. 
She saw some glass vases, scintillating with prisms, and chose to provide 
herself with a number of these perpetual rainbows. Of course she got a 
piano—not that she could play—and after much persuasion she induced 
her father to buy a golden harp, which she stood against the pink wall, 
where it looked most beautiful. She selected china with rosebuds on it, 
and the silver service was frosted as if the snow had fallen and settled on it. 
Nathaniel admired this immensely. 

“Not many girls brought up in the country have such taste as Sabra,” he 
said to his wife. 

Now that the Lindseys had broken loose from their habitual frugality, they 
could not spend money fast enough. Mary Ann had a penchant for the 
culinary department of a certain great mercantile emporium, and got to- 
gether an assortment of cake pans, muffin moulds and potato beaters which 
would have served for a hotel, and some of her appliances were so novel to 
her that she forgot their use by the time they reached home. 

After the place was furnished from top to bottom, and the necessary ser- 
vants engaged, Mrs. Lindsey settled down to the supreme enjoyment of 
overseeing her possessions. But Sabra showed less domestic enthusiasm 
The delight of shopping once over, the place in readiness for living, she 
wanted the living to begin. 

But the tall young man who could dance and sing—who might, per- 
chance, play ditties in the moonlight, beneath that adorable little balcony 
on the second story—did not arrive. He went by, as everything else did. 
Never was there such a place for passers-by. They went on horseback and 
’cycle back, in carriages, carts, automobiles, cabs, dravs and omnibuses 
and a-foot. Sabra saw many and many a one whom she felt it would be a 
pleasure to know, nay, whom she almost seemed to know, but none of them 
stopped before her door. She felt intimate with the world, and radiated 
kindness. She wanted to run out and clasp her arm about the waists of 
some of the young girls who passed, and take them up to her room and 
show them her new frocks and her books and trinkets. 

“If some one would only drop in with her sewing and spend the after- 
noon,” she said, “I should enjoy it ever so much. We could have some of 
that New York cider, you know, and be real sociable.” 

But if the house had been enchanted, and invisible to all save those who 
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dwelt within it, it could not have attracted less attention than it did. 
Nathaniel Lindsey, who sat in the sitting-room in a square oaken chair, 
which he had purchased in frank protest against the gilt trifles in the draw- 
ing-room, used actually to flutter his newspaper, under the pretense that he 
was turning the sheet, to attract the attention of a certain rubicund gentle- 
man who lived across the street, and to whom Nathaniel Lindsey meant to 
nod when he got his courage up to the sticking point. He had no business 
acquaintances in the city, though he could have made some easily enough 
if he had known how to go about it. His affairs had been managed so mod- 
estly by himself, and the names of his agents were so much better known 
than his own, that to go to the officer of one of the roads that had car- 
ried his coal, or to the local dealers and declare himself, seemed an imper- 
tinence. 

Mrs. Lindsey was not so much absorbed by the splendor which she saw 
around her as by the distress. She was made miserable by the sight of the 
poor; and the needy in the adjacent squares soon came to know they had 
a cheerful benefactor and one who could not discriminate between the true 
and the false of a tale. She had, in fact, a quick ear for anything of human 
interest. 

Gustav, the milkman, found in her a ready sympathizer when his two- 
year-old son died. 

“Marie, my vife, she veep all de time. I can not cure her ov dat. I say 
ve vill go to the te-ater, or to de church. It is no goot. She sit and finish 
de little dress vat he vas going to vear joost like he be not dead. I tell her 
it is a sin, but she care not’ing for vhat I say.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Mary Ann Lindsey, wiping her eyes, “I don’t know 
what you can do. Unless—don’t you think she might like to come here 
and see our new house? It would take her mind off herself. Why don't 
you come Sunday and take dinner with us? I suppose she hasn’t been eat- 
ing much recently?” 

“Eating? Nex’ to not’ing, ma’am.” 

This filled Mrs. Lindsey with keen distress. 

“We must get her to eat, whatever we do,” she said. The lame, the halt, 
the lonely and the wayfarer had been frequently welcomed in the old house 
back at Bellows Falls, and Nathaniel saw nothing peculiar in the fact that 
Mary Ann should choose to offer comfort to the milkman and his wife. 
He was somewhat amused at the motherly way in which Mary Ann watched 
the street for the approach of her guests, and still more amused when the 
guests came in upon her by the back way, but his amusement did not take 
cognizance of any especial unconventionality in this offer of her hospitality. 

The milkman’s Marie was puling, and no mistake. Mary Ann Lindsey 
made much of her as she helped her off with her things. Sabra, who did 
the carving for the family, gave her the best of the turkey, and suggested 
innumerable cups of tea, while a pleasant loquacity distinguished the feast. 
Mrs. Lindsey told all about her own home, describing it with such affection 
that the guests at the table, and the sympathetic servants who stood be- 
hind the chairs, were all secretly of the opinion that the drab-eved hostess 
would have been much happier if she had never left it. 

“T feel joost as if I had been visiting wid my own moder,” Marie Schmidt 
said in parting. “I have not been so happy since mine papy died.” Mrs. 
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Lindsey kissed her warmly, and the first guests of the Lindseys departed, 
leaving them alone. 

Leaving them terribly alone, in fact! Without was the roll of carriages, 
the irregular tramp of feet, voices, hand-organs, sparrows chittering ; and of 
all living things, only the sparrows availed themselves of the hospitality of 
the house. These came daily to the little iron balcony, where they found 
a feast awaiting them. 

Sabra imposed many quaint duties upon herself, such as watering the 
plants in the round conservatory, and feeding the tame squirrel, and look- 
ing after the two children of the coachman. These little ones knew very 
well that if they played rather ostentatiously below the iron balcony, some- 
thing pleasant would happen to them. The first Sunday Sabra went in 
search of a church of her own denomination, but chanced, quite by accident, 
upon a church of another sort, where strange perfumes and mystic music, 
and a peculiar ceremonial, bowed little Sabra in the most passionate prayer 
that she had ever known. She had a suspicion after she was away, and 
the wonder of the mass was duller in her ears, that she had not done right 
in going, but she reassured herself with the reflection that it could not be 
wrong to worship God anywhere, and in the glow and splendor of this 
place found some compensation for the pallor of her life. 

When she discovered a book shop, that was a new marvel. At first she 
could hardly realize that she was at liberty to spend money for books. Back 
at Bellows Falls anyone would have voted that an out and out extravagance. 
But after she had found the courage to make four or five purchases, it came 
very easy to drive down there in the glittering coupé. When a new idea 
came to her through the medium of the books, or the beautiful church, or 
the diverting streets, she smiled in pensive interest, and then remembered 
how the same thing would have filled a certain person with big ejaculations, 
how he would have philosophized in his resounding voice, how the deep 
eyes would have flashed! The old memories would not lie in the grave she 
had digged for them. 

So the enchantment which the city had woven about Sabra grew more 
dense. She was in the midst of a world, invisible to it, living in a solitude 
which was rapidly coming to seem impenetrable. 

One night, in the twilight which fell in mid-afternoon, she sat in her 
own room, “Aucasin and Nicolette” in her lap, looking idly from the win- 
dow. The smoke-blurred sky, the wind-swept lake, of which she caught a 
triangular glimpse from her high window, the yet unlighted streets, made 
a framework for her sad thoughts. 

“It is as if I were in prison,” she sighed to herself. “I am much worse 
off than Nicolette ever thought cf being when she was locked in her tower, 
for there was one who would have died to liberate her!” 

She fell into a reverie, while the twilight deepened. 

Some one on the opposite side of the street was staring across at the 
house. It was very impertinent of him! Tt occurred to her that she might 
as well let the observer become aware of the fact that he was being taken 
note of. She turned on the electricity, and little roses of fire leaped into 
life in her ornate boudoir. Then she stood close to the window. 

“He will see that he is watched.” she reflected, “and go away.” 

Whether any man on seeing her would haste to go away or not, might 
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be a matter of two opinions. Her white wool frock, clinging close to the 
girlish form, the low coiled hair, the half-bared shapely arms and pensive 
face might prove repellant or threatening to a man—from another planet ; 
but no son of Mother Earth was likely to flee from this vision. 

The man on the other side of the street stood still and stared; and then, 
to Sabra’s utter amazement, he waved his arms in a salute that made her 
remember the long skating pond in the Blue Marshes back home. She 
seemed to know the voice that should have gone with that gesture, too. 
A moment later the gesture was repeated, and then, quite regardless of all 
the houses that stood close as soldiers on parade, oblivious to the police- 
man who measured his imposing way down the block, she threw up the win- 
dow, and sent out the gay call with which she had been used to answer 
that gesture when she had seen it back on the skating pond. A shout that 
had the suggestion of the woods in it came back by way of answer. 

“Will James,” the girl cried, ‘what are you doing out there, staring? 
Why don’t you come in?” 

The youth of the wild gestures was under the balcony by that time, and 
Sabra, her big cloak muffled about her, was hanging over it. 

“No one asked me.” 

“Why did you come up to the city then?” 

“There was nothing to prevent me.” 

“You could come to the city without bothering to look us up, couldn't 
you?” 

“Yes. I can go away any time, too.” 

“If you wanted to know anything about us, why didn’t you come to say 
good-bye? Why were you at home, studying, that last night when you 
might have es 

“How do you know I was studying, Lady Sabra?” 

“ T can guess.” 

“IT saw your little footprints in the mud outside the window the next 
morning.” 

“Will! For shame! How dare you?” 

“How dare you look in my window? But I wasn’t studying. I was 
looking at a book. I didn’t see it, though.” 

“Why not?” 

“T but don’t you think I might come in? That policeman is watch- 
ing me. Besides, I’m cold.” 

“You can come in to warm yourself, of course.” 

She ran in and down the stairs on feet that seemed not to touch the 
heavy carpet. She swept to the front door and flung it wide open, but as 
the young man came leaping up the steps, she half closed it again and put 
her glowing face in the aperture. 

“Are you quite sure you want to come in?” she asked. 

He convinced her on that point. And the two stood inside, in the dusk 
of the room, trembling. 

“T don’t think I can understand why vou treated me so badly,” she said 
in a tone of hopeless melancholy. ‘Nothing can ever undo that.” 

“You didn’t include me in any of your plans,” he said. “Mother agreed 
with me that—that all things considered, the best thing for me to do was 
to keep still and let you go. There was no use in our remembering each 
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other, was there, when nothing could come of it? Mother said you would 
have invited me personally to some of those things that people were giving 
for you.” 

“How could I invite you to other people's parties?” 

“You could have asked me to call for you. Of course I was invited— 
by the other people.” 

“Not a gift from you, Will James! Not a good-bye note!” 

“Mother said it was better to Iect everything drop. She said we—we 
could never be anything to each other.” 

“Did she?” 


‘* PERHAPS IT WAS BEST FOR ME NOT TO SEE YOU.” 


Draicn by George B. Waldo, 

“She said it wasn’t fair to impose upon your goodheartedness.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“What?” : 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Sabra, the truth is, I couldn’t stay away any longer. I couldn’t settle 
down to anything. I’m admitted to the bar now, you know, and junior 
member of the firm of Gross & Gross.. Wasn’t it good of them to take 
me in?” 

“It was very sensible of them—two lazy old men. I suppose you're 
doing all the work.” 


ee 
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“I'm having fine experience. But I couldn't do my best. I guess I 
looked as tired and disgusted as I felt, so Mr. Henry Gross suggested that 
I take a little run up here to see Chicago. I’ve been here almost two 
weeks.” 

“Will! And never been here till now?” 

“On the contrary, I have been here every day. But I said to myself, you 
wouldn’t want to see me, and that perhaps it was best for me not to see you, 
and so I went away.” 

“Oh, Will—dear!” 

“But to-night when I saw your face there at the window I forgot all about 
my resolutions—forgot them as if they had never existed. I waved to you 
before I thought, and then ” 

A voice from the sitting-room :— 

“Sabra! Sabra! That you talking? It ain’t your father come home, 
is it?” 

Sabra seized her companion by the hand and pulled him after her through 
the long drawing-room to the imposing “‘sitting-room,” where the drab- 
eyed mistress sat in the midst of her incongruous splendor. 

“It’s Will James, mother. Just see!” 

Whatever the daughter might have concealed, the mother attempted no 
reservations whatever. She flung her arms about the youth’s neck. 

“My goodness me, Will! My goodness! How’s your ma? How’s Mis’ 
Liscome? Is the church finished yet? When did y’ see Elder Brown? 
My, sit down, Will. What, you ain’t taken off your coat yet? Why, 
Sabra, what’s the matter with you? Tell Annie to bring up some of that 
New York cider—and some of them frosted doughnuts, too. Wait, I'll pick 
out the doughnuts myself. Some was a little too much browned. That 
will stay vou till dinner time, won’t it?” 

She had kissed him on both cheeks. Now she shook him vigorously, 
the homesick tears raining from her eyes. When she had gone, Sabra 
turned to her companion, flushed and laughing. 

“You see you’re welcome, Will,” she said softly. 

Mrs. Lindsey came puffing back and pretended not to take note of a dis- 
solving tableau. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been so flustered. I’ve just sent John—that’s 
our coachman—out for ice cream. It’s a little cold for ice cream, I know, 
but the furnace acts so well we don’t mind the weather. I said to the girls 
in the kitchen that they might as well git out to-morrow morning, because 
we had company that would appreciate my cooking. If I don't bring you 
in some pancakes that you'll recognize as the old kind, then Be 

“But I’m not going to stay over night, Mrs. Lindsey. I am staying down 
at the hotel, you know.” 2 

“Down at the hotel! I'll have John go down for your bag right after 
dinner. My goodness! pa’d never git over it if you stayed down at the 
hotel, and us with three spare rooms!” 

She was half laughing and half crying; but her daughter sat smiling and 
calm, a very lovely light in her eyes. 

The house, after all, had not been invisible! One had seen it—and en- 
tered. 


